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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 

THE REVIEW CLUB 

ON SATURDAY £V£KING, FEBRUARY NINTH 
MDCCCCVII 

• 

MR. Arnold B. Chace, the President of 
the Club, presided, and after calling 
the meeting to order spoke as follows: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
Review Club: We are met here to-night to 
celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of the 
founding of this club. For more than twenty 
years this club has met seven or eight times 
each winter to listen to readings and papers 
by its members. 

There are certain compensations in grow- 
ing old. One has a broader horizon, and looks 
out on life with a more serene gaze; one has 
a past as well as a future, something to look 
back upon, as well as something to look for- 
ward to; a standard to maintain, as well as an 
ideal after which to strive. This club has ar- 
rived at an age when it may fairly consider its 
position in the community, take account of its 
assets, as it were. A club which has enrolled 
among its aftive members such men as Pre- 
sident E. Benjamin Andrews, with his uncon- 
querable energy and great magnetism; Pro- 
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fessorj. Larkin Lincoln, whose personal charm 
was only surpassed by his learning; Dr. Tho- 
mas Chase, the eminent Greek scholar, one 
of the translators of the revised version of the 
Bible; the genial Dr. Stockbridge; the poetic 
philosopher. Professor James Seth, now of 
Edinburgh; Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, whose 
fund of historical knowledge was ever at our 
service; Father Clifford, the brilliant Catholic 
editor; and our Nestor, Dr. Albert Harkness, 
whom we have still with us — such a club has 
certainly stood for something in Providence. 
What then has been the purpose and aim 
of this club during its twenty years of life.^ 
We have not perhaps stood for the highest 
altruistic purposes ; we have not tried to solve 
the many vexing problems of our social life 
which are ever staring us in the face. In this 
workaday world, where there is so much to 
be done, a club which should stand simply for 
high literary self-culture has appealed to me. 
It has been my aim, during these many years, 
to maintain the high literary and thoughtful 
charafter of the club, to be broadly liberal, 
to welcome all essays and all discussions that 
come up to the required standard, and to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the best in all literature. 
How well, or ill, we have succeeded is a mat- 
ter of history. Slightly paraphrasing the words 
of Browning: 
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^^What we as fired to be^ 
And were not^ comforts mer 

Such a club increases in value with age, like 
old books, old friends, and old wine, — an old 
club is the best. It may have lost somewhat 
of the enthusiasm of youth, but on the other 
hand it has gained in variety and influence. 
The rawness of youth has passed, and has 
been replaced by the genial mellowness of 
age. A certain glamour of romance has already 
gathered around its earlier years. We look 
back fondly on its first winters, remember 
only the brilliant evenings, and forget the 
less interesting papers. Time has softened our 
judgements and has covered our failures with 
its kindly hands. 

It has seemed proper that on this twenty- 
first anniversary a history of the club should 
be presented to its members, and a statement 
made of its aims and ideals. We are now to 
listen to this history, and I have the pleasure 
of introducing Miss Gertrude S. Kimball, who 
will present it. 

[MISS KIMBALL] 

It is not so long ago but that the recolle6lion 
is still pleasantly vivid for all of us since the 
Review Club listened to a most interesting dis- 
course on the Historical Point of View. You 
will all remember that the paper abounded 
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with suggestions and information as to the 
various and best methods of compiling a his- 
tory. The use of sources — whether in the form 
of chronicle, tradition, records, or personal re- 
miniscence — was therein ably set forth ; the 
desirability of combining accuracy of statement 
with brilliancy of literary style was empha- 
sized ; the funftions of the critic were touched 
upon ; and the masters of the art of historical 
composition, from Herodotus to Bancroft,were 
cited as exemplars of the author's points of 
view. 

Face to face with an audience to whom such 
standards are familiar, I am led to wonder 
afresh at my own presumption in undertaking 
to compile, from the material which has been 
so kindly and so helpfully placed at my dis- 
posal, an historical sketch of the varied and 
prosperous career of the Review Club. In one 
respeft, however, I may fairly be said to have 
the advantage of an experience which it has 
fallen to few of my predecessors, in any field 
of historical work, to enjoy. I have the plea- 
sure of offering my work to those who have 
been its inspiration. Those to whom I speak re- 
present, at one and the same time, my sources 
of information, the kindly public to whom I 
must appeal for a hearing, and the " critics and 
reviewers," — from whose didlum there lies 
no appeal ! 

C43 
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It is now twenty-one years since the pre- 
sent club began its career, with the avowed 
obje6l of reading and studying the works of 
Robert Browning. This idea of a Browning 
club originated with the Misses Stockbridge. 
Although there still survives a tradition of a 
sort of prehistoric existence of a club ante- 
dating Browning, the weight of historical evi- 
dence seems to fix the date of the creation of 
the present institution as that given above, 
1886 Anno Domini. The club thus formed 
read Browning for two years,during which its 
membership increased from twelve to more 
than double that number. As the name implies, 
the meetings were devoted chiefly to readings 
from Browning. There were occasional short 
papers, but these were intended rather to cast 
a side-light upon the poem under discussion 
than to serve as an entertainment for the en- 
tire evening. 

At the close of these two years, in response 
to a suggestion of the president, — the mem- 
bers resolved themselves into a Greek Club, 
whose purpose should be the study of Greek 
literature, and of those literatures on which 
the Greek has exerted its deepest influence. 
The result was unique, and most happily so. 
For a period of eleven years the club was 
guided through a continuous series of read- 
ings from those great writers whose names 
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are known to all, but whose writings are fa- 
miliar to, alas, too few. The list extends from 
Homer to Dante. 

For the most part, the evenings were given 
to the reading and discussion of the author 
under consideration. Occasional papers — care- 
fully prepared and listened to with discern- 
ment and appreciation — furnished a pleasant 
variation from the regular scheme of work. 

I have read the record of the evenings of 
this "golden age" of the club with feelings 
of admiration not unmixed with envy. And 
yet, do I not err when I say that this perusal 
arouses feelings of envy.? Should I not rather 
assert that the emotions thus awakened are 
those of joy and satisfa6lion ? For, as I turn the 
pages of that record, there comes ever more 
forcibly to my mind a realization of the im- 
portance of the part taken by our president. 
To his shrewd judgement and unobtrusive 
guidance the club owes, if not its continuous 
existence, certainly much of its continuous 
enjo)rment of that existence. Happily for us, 
our president still places his skill, his expe- 
rience, and his wisdom at our disposal. Thus 
fortified, surely we may look with confidence 
to the future rather than with envy upon the 
past. 

I feel assured you will all agree with me 
that the account of the inception and comple- 
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tion of the work of the Greek Club cannot 
be better given you to-night than in our pre- 
sident's own words. I will therefore — with 
your permission — read a short extra6l from 
his little pamphlet which was compiled at the 
time of that transition by virtue of which the 
Greek Club became the Review Club. 

" In laying out the work from year to year I 
have endeavoured to pursue closely conne6led 
courses of study. I have at first sele6led for 
consideration a few of the great authors of 
each period, and have then endeavoured to 
make you acquainted with the works of these 
writers and with their position in the general 
current of literature from age to age. I have 
tried to trace the changes that are continu- 
ally taking place from one age to another, 
and to consider each writer as only a mo- 
mentary wave on the great river of literature 
as it has rolled along from century to century. 

" My own especial fondness for philosophi- 
cal discussion may have led me to give undue 
prominence to that side of literature. Yet, 
when I remember how we all enjoyed the 
reading in chara6ler from Plato's Dialogues, 
and learned for the first time that Plato was not 
only wise, but also witty; or how, when listen- 
ing to the lucid explanations of Professor Seth 
and Professor Everett, we learned that phi- 
losophy could be both clear and interesting, I 
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cannot feel that I have made a mistake. 

"A new world opened to us as first we be- 
came acquainted with the simple Greek civi- 
lization of the time of Homer. Then, following 
down through Hesiod and the economic poets, 
resting awhile to listen to the sweet lyrics of 
Sappho and Alcaeus and the martial odes of 
Pindar, we came to the great tragedians, — 
Aeschylus, Sophocles,and Euripides,andread- 
ing their plays learned that human passions 
and struggles are the same in all ages of the 
world. Several delightful evenings were spent 
in reading from the comedies of Aristophanes, 
whose rollicking fun and sarcasm,with its biting 
incisiveness, has outlived centuries of change 
in men's lives and thoughts. Next, the his- 
torians and orators, with their splendid elo- 
quence, engaged our attention, — Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Pericles, and Isocrates. And all 
along Greek philosophy was mingled with its 
literature. 

"With another winter a new civilization 
and a new literature in the farther west were 
brought to our attention. For several years 
we followed the course of Latin writers from 
the oldest dramatists down to the satirists 
and historians of the later Roman period. We 
traced the similarities of Terence and Plautus 
with the older Greek comedians ; we followed 
Virgil in his Georgics and his Aeneid; we lis- 
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tened to the papers of Professor Harkness and 
Mr. Foster upon Catullus and Horace, with 
their delicate criticism of the Roman lyric po- 
ets; we studied Cicero's Attic prose in his let- 
ters and essays; and we pondered the stately 
sentences of Tacitus. Then we took up the 
Stoic philosophers as illustrated by Epi6letus 
and Marcus Aurelius, and thus prepared the 
way for our study, the succeeding year, of 
the great moral, intelle6lual, and philosophic 
change which came over the classic world 
when Christianity succeeded the old religions. 
We spent a most interesting winter in study- 
ing this change in its various aspe6ls, and 
dwelt especially on the great intelle6lual ac- 
tivities which found their centre in the cosmo- 
politan city of Alexandria. 

"This brought us to mediaeval times, and 
several evenings were spent in tradng the rise 
of scholastic philosophy and the early growth 
of the modem drama. Finally we came down 
to Dante, and with Professor Langdon's most 
brilliant chara6lerization of this poet as the 
connedling link between classic and modem 
literature, who placed before himself for solu- 
tion the great problem of human life, it seems 
fitting to close the work of this club." 

It is seldom that one takes exception to any 
word of our president, — but I think the ex- 
perience of recent years will justify me in pro- 
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posing a substitute for the phrase that desig- 
nates the work of the club as "closed." 

It is true that the programme laid out for 
the Greek Club was completed, but for the 
club as an organization it was by no means 
a case of requiescat in pace. There was at once 
perceived to be in the air that expe6lancy re- 
garding the future which is bom of hope and 
enthusiasm, — and likewise, a general desire to 
cooperate in any plan of campaign for the pub- 
lic welfare. This atmospheric disturbance cul- 
minated — within six weeks of the last rites of 
the Greek Club — in a meeting of the leaders 
of public opinion at the house of Mr. William E. 
Foster. The result of their deliberations was 
the formation of theReview Club, which started 
on its career with pra6lically the same person-- 
nel as its predecessor, the Greek Club. Al- 
though every opportunity was offered, none 
died, and few resigned! 

A6ling upon a suggestion of Professor Ev- 
erett, the aforesaid committee submitted to the 
club a new programme. It was felt that a lit- 
erary epoch had been rounded. It was also 
thought desirable that the limits of the vine- 
yard should be enlarged and the number of 
the workers increased. It was determined to 
try the efFe6l of a change of mental environ- 
ment, — to shift the scene of a6tion,to busy our- 
selves with the affairs and the interests of to- 
C lO ] 
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day, — inaword[,tomodemizeourfieldofwork. 

As a Review Club, our work has been con- 
dudled on a different basis from that which 
our president has outlined in the pamphlet just 
quoted. The idea of unity, or continuity, has 
been frankly disregarded. Each writer has 
sought his text, and dealt with his subje6l, as 
seemed good to him. Rhode Island has ever 
been noted for its individualism, and in no field 
has this tendency been more fully exemplified 
than within the limits of our little drcle during 
the last nine years. 

The plan of operations first adopted was 
for each evening to be devoted to the consid- 
eration of some book of recent publication. 
A review of the given book was to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion, more or less general, 
according to the nature of the case. It was no 
great deviation from a programme of this sort 
for the reviewer of the evening to present a 
paper dealing with some subje6l of general, 
or particular, interest, whether familiar or un- 
familiar to the greater part of his listeners. And 
I think none will dispute the assertion that 
this free play of individual initiative has pro- 
duced the happiest results. The variety of this 
wide range of subje6ls has proved both in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

There are few worlds of thought along 
whose borders we have not wandered. We 
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have breathed the rarified atmosphere of the 
higher mathematics, and we have been priv- 
ileged to explore the realms of the starry 
heavens. We have lived with prehistoric 
man in Cnossus and in Gournia, and again 
we have chatted and loitered through the 
sunny piazzas of modem Italy. We have 
strayed among the beguiling lanes and by- 
ways of old England, and found rest from our 
pilgrimages within the capacious chimney- 
seats of our forefathers ; and then we have 
recrossed the Atlantic, to the cotton-fields of 
our own sunny South, to listen to the condi- 
tions and the hoped-for solution of that deep- 
est of all social and educational problems, — 
the education of the negro. We have been 
brought in conta6l with many personalities, 
and of widely differing types, from S. Thomas 
Aquinas to Cyrano de Bergerac and to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. For us the philosophers 
have expounded their latest^ if not their lastj 
word. And ever and anon we have tightened 
our hold upon that past to which those who 
were privileged to participate in its joys look 
back so fondly, by reading a poem of Brown- 
ing, a comedy of Aristophanes, or a tragedy 
of Aeschylus. These reversions to a past lit- 
erature, and to a custom ancient in the annals 
of our club, are recounted as among our most 
cherished experiences. 
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Among the pleasures of this evening, one 
of the chief is the opportunity thus afR)rded 
to express the debt of gratitude all must feel 
to those who have so sympathetically and so 
justly interpreted for us the utterances of the 
masters of all ages. 

And there are other aspe6ls than the purely 
literary in which our club might be consid- 
ered. I might linger long over the recollec- 
tions of that gracious and cordial hospitality 
which has so largely contributed to the hearty 
goodwill and the informality that chara6ler- 
ize our evenings. If time allowed I should be 
tempted to dwell at length on one most un- 
common feature of this "lively experiment" 
in club organization. In our exemplification of 
the true Rhode Island spirit, we have so far 
improved upon the programme of Roger 
Williams as to enjoy "absolute freedom," not 
only in "religious," but also in statutory and 
financial " concernments." Our club is neither 
hampered with by-laws, nor burdened with 
taxes! 

I have briefly chronicled the outline of our 
work, and touched upon our aims and meth- 
ods. Surely I should also say something of the 
results. No aggregation of men and women 
can exist continuously for a score of years 
without leaving its impression upon the com- 
munity of which it finds itself a part. And on 
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this point, at least, I may claim to speak as one 
having some small measure of authority, for 
my membership in the club is of compara- 
tively recent date, and the point of view of 
the outsider is by no means forgotten. 

The club has stood for much in the way 
of intelle6lual endeavour. Its work has been 
simply condu6led; its progress has not been 
heralded ; but it has nevertheless acquired a 
dignity of intelledlual position, and a recog- 
nized standard of literary appreciation and at- 
tainment, which it is no small merit to uphold 
in a city whose chief and absorbing interests 
are avowedly material. 

Our age is one ofhappy commonplace, and 
the commonplace is redolent of self-satisfac- 
tion. We are (I mean, others are) too apt to 
forget the claims which lie without their own 
immediate circle of interests. Especially is this 
the fa6l if those claims are intelleftual. Phi- 
lanthropy, or charity, or invention may de- 
mand a hearing, but the world of ideas is too 
often regarded as purely unpradlical, and of 
no value to one who deals with the problems 
of adlual life. Wherever such a rough-and- 
ready formula of life passes as current, it can- 
not be without a valuable meaning that those 
who perforce accept its maxims as their guide 
in many respedls, nevertheless turn aside with 
pleasure — and with profit,too — to listen to the 
C 14] 
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messages of a greater, or a less, ideal. 

It is not the least of the many obligations 
for which we are indebted to our president 
that — representing as he does the type of 
American dtizen who is equally at home in 
the world of affairs and the world of letters 
— he has been enabled to secure for each of us 
the great privilege and stimulus of association 
with those whose interests touch ours on the 
intelle6lual side, while in most respefts they 
are quite dissimilar. 

The standpoint of the professional scholar 
has been here presented to the man of busi- 
ness for friendly comment and discussion. The 
lawyer, the merchant, the banker, and the 
manufa6lurer have been led to appreciate the 
fa6l that outside the field of a6lion of those 
forces which so palpably influence our lives 
in the contaft of the street and the market- 
place, there lies a world of influences as much 
more potent than the give-and-take of every- 
day existence as it is more subtle; and they, 
in turn, have contributed to widen their neigh- 
bour's mentalhorizon, and to increase his sym- 
pathetic apprehension of the difficulties and 
the problems that lie outside the limits of the 
library and the class-room. 

I referred, but a few moments ago, to that 
past whose record the club justly holds one 
of its chiefest glories. It is my privilege to- 
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night to recall that past by bringing to you 
messages from those who enjoyed it with you, 
and who not only look back with very real 
pleasure to the hours passed in your good-fel- 
lowship, but are glad to have this opportunity 
to tell you what they feel. 

I am entrusted with greetings to the club 
from four of its former members, — from Pre- 
sident, now Chancellor, E. Benjamin Andrews ; 
from the Reverend Cornelius Clifford; from 
Dr. J.Franklin Jameson,of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, and from Professor James Seth, of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

With our president's permission, I will read 
Dr. Andrews' message. 

The University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 

It was never possible for me to attend the 
Greek Club meetings with any regularity. 
Those at which I was present I found ex- 
tremely pleasant and profitable. I remember 
being impressed that the possession of such an 
institution was a distin6l piece of good fortune 
for Providence. 

Better than aught else relating to the club 
I recall the admiring gratitude I used to feel 
to the founder and president for conceiving 
such a proje6l and for the skill and urbanity 
with which he condudled it. 
C ^6 2 
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Ever since I was his pupil in Auld Lang 
Syne I have regarded Mr. Chace among the 
most accomplished men in New England. His 
versatility and range of acquirements are as- 
tonishing, equalled only by his great kindness 
of heart and his exemplary public spirit. 

E. Benj. Andrews 

Father Clifford writes: 

St. Mary's Rectory 

MoRRisTowN, New Jersey 

It was very pleasant to learn from your note 
that the Review Club ( quorum pars minima 
fui! ) was still alive and vigorous, and that you 
proposed to do something by way of remem- 
bering Mr. Chace's long services in its be- 
half. I have the most delightful recolle6lions of 
his unfailing guidance of the discussions dur- 
ing the brief two years or more in which it 
was my privilege to be one of you. His wealth 
of general knowledge, — considering the va- 
riety of the books discussed in my time, — his 
fund of humour, his urbanity, his charming in- 
accessibility to mental fatigue, made him an 
ideal arbiter sdentiarum, I hope I shall not be 
thought rude to any of the delightful hostesses 
who helped to make our evenings so pleasant 
during those days, if I say that it was due 
quite as much to his resourcefulness, as to their 
kindly genius for entertainment, that our even- 
C 17] 
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ings always passed off so well. You know it 
was to the goodness of my dear friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster that I owed my first intro- 
du6lion to the club and some of its brilliant 
contributors. They were my sponsors when 
I came, as yet a blundering initiate, begging 
for my first dip in " Review lore " at the house 
of my friends Mr. and Mrs. Harkness, the 
younger. Even were an unkind fate to make 
me a cardinal, and give me forty years further 
of life with a tiara to wear at the end, I don't 
think I could forget that first night of my in- 
trodu6lion among you. It was then that I ven- 
tured — only after having been challenged with 
imperturbable grace, of course — to speak on 
Miss Emery's (as she then was) paper, on 
the Classical Lore of the Middle Ages. I hope 
she ( Mrs. Allinson that now is ) will always 
think kindly of monks for my sake, as I have 
never since failed to think graciously of the 
New England type of heretic for hers ! The 
Polands, the MacDonalds, Professor Greene, 
Mr. Crosby, Miss Coggeshall — the very men- 
tion of their names makes me realize how 
churlish fate has been in removing my candle- 
stick from their kind-hearted environment and 
setting me down here amid the Morristown 
hills, where I have nobody but insurance-kings 
and "pledge-needy" co-religionists to shine 
upon ! Please, in your account of that time, my 
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dear Miss Kimball, put it on record that you 
were all so good and so charming that this 
poor wandering priest has been lonely foryour 
company ever since. 

Cornelius Clifford 

Dr. Jameson writes: 

Carnegie Institution of Washington 

You ask for my reminiscences of .the Greek 
Club and the Review Club. I will be frank 
enough to say that my chief remembrance is 
of social pleasure of the completest sort. I do 
not use this superlative without deliberation. 
One who does not make fresh acquaintances 
with great ease, and therefore does not enjoy 
the hasty and casual meetings that make up a 
great deal of what is called social intercourse, 
will certainly find the variety of social plea- 
sure that he can most thoroughly enjoy in 
something that promises a regularly recurring 
intercourse with congenial and well-seasoned 
friends. That was to me the chief charm of 
the Greek Club, and that is what I best re- 
member, and shall rememberwith great plea- 
sure all my life. 

Yet while I, even in those days, could no 
longer read Greek, and while I never could 
understand philosophy, — though while Pro- 
fessor Seth was talking it sometimes seemed to 
me that I did,ormight, — I was not at all indif- 
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ferent to, nor am I now negledlful in memory 
of, the mental good that I got from the meet- 
ings. To be drawn out of one's special line of 
work into a fortnightly consideration of mas- 
terpieces of literature was in itself a very good 
thing, and much more so when it was done 
under such guidance as several of our friends 
were able to render. I suppose I ought not to 
speak of the living, because Poland and Eve- 
rett and Langdon and all the rest are so mo- 
dest and would blush so profusely if named. 
But certainly it is allowable to express the 
afFedlionate admiration with which I always 
listened to our dear friend Seth. Neither could 
I omit to mention the good it did me to listen 
to the comments made so modestly by that 
singularly wise and ripe old scholar. President 
Thomas Chase, or even to look at his noble 
head and intelle6lual face. I think too that it 
ought to be regarded as a pardonable person- 
ality if I say how much I, along with many 
others, felt indebted to Mr. Arnold Chace for 
the trouble he took on behalf of the club, for 
his intelligent guidance of it, and especially 
for the pains he took to have a rational plan 
by which its winter's work might develop in 
an orderly manner, and therefore with genu- 
ine profit. 

Of the club in its aspe6l as a Review Club, 
I have a shorter remembrance, my thirteen 
[so] 
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pleasant years in Providence being nearly 
over when the change was made. But the new 
plan promised excellent things, and I am glad 
to know that it has commended itself and in- 
sured permanence to the club, or at any rate 
long life ; for I have observed upon inspeftion 
of the insurance tables that when an infant is 
carried safely through the period of childish 
diseases, including education, and is brought 
on to the age of twenty-one, it has every 
prospeft of living thirty-nine years more. I 
hope that such may be the fortune of the 
club, and that when it reaches the age of 
sixty I may be able to join in the celebration, 
together with all those who are present at 
that which is impending. I wish heartily that 
I could be with you now. As that is impossi- 
ble, I ask you to give my kindest regards to 
all the members, and to assure them that I 
keep the remembrance of our meetings al- 
ways green, and cherish it among the plea- 
santest memories of my life. 

J. F. Jameson 



Professor Seth writes: 



3, Queens Crescent 

Edinburgh 



I have the greatest possible pleasure in com- 
plying with the request that I should send a 
message to the Review Club on the twenty- 
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first anniversary of its first meeting. That 
message must be first one of sincere congrat- 
ulation, not merely upon the continued pro- 
sperity of the club, but upon the still more re- 
markable fa6l that, in spite of some few lapses 
such as my own, the club still retains what 
I may call its "personal identity," and — hap- 
piest of all its elements of good fortune — still 
meets under the genial and able presidency 
of Mr. Arnold Chace. I would especially con- 
gratulate him on this happy anniversary. 

It was doubtless for good and sufficient 
reasons that the club changed its name, but 
I shall always remember it under the old 
name by which it was known in the days 
when I had the privilege of being a member, 
—that of the "Greek Club." Not that, even 
at that time, its discussions were limited to 
Greek subjefts, though there was a strong 
classical bias in its work. The period of my 
membership was the years from 1 893 to 1 896, 
when the club was comparatively young ; but 
even then it seemed to me to have established 
certain pretty definite traditions and to have 
acquired a kind of corporate spirit. Nothing 
could exceed the friendliness of its meetings ; 
yet one was conscious that a certain standard 
had been fixed, below which it was expedled 
that the contributions — whether in the formal 
and written papers, or in the less formal and 
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more spontaneous speeches which followed — 
should not be allowed to fall. I well remem- 
ber how profitable, as well as interesting, the 
meetings were ; how stimulating was the sense 
of a common interest in intelle6lual questions, 
the conta6l and collision of mind with mind, 
and how pleasant the mere social intercourse 
with congenial spirits. It will always remain 
to me a standing proof of the intelledlual cul- 
ture of Providence that such meetings were 
possible. 

One of the most pleasant features of the 
club for me was the common platform which 
its meetings afforded for the mingling of the 
University people with the general community , 
the happy fusion of "Town" and "Gown." 
As I remember it, the club was composed in 
nearly equal parts of the two elements, and 
it seemed equally beneficial for both that they 
should thus come into mutual conta6l and 
friendly acquaintance. I remember how acutely 
I felt the want of such a common life when I 
removed to Cornell University, where there 
was praftically no "Town" at all, and one 
felt all the disadvantages which belong to the 
life of an isolated academic community, I can 
vividly recall how refreshing was the glimpse 
I once had during that period of the Greek 
club when one evening I re-visited it and read 
a paper before it. And although things are 
C 23 2 
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very different in Edinburgh, where the con- 
ditions are much more like those in Provi- 
dence, it would be a great joy to me to find 
myself once more back among you and as- 
sisting again at one of those memorable Sat- 
urday evenings. It may not be without inter- 
est to those of you who still remember me, 
to add that I am a member of a similar or- 
ganization here, called the "Argus Club," 
which meets once a month during the winter 
at the houses of the members in rotation, and 
begins (instead of concluding) its proceed- 
ings with "light refreshments;" and also of 
another ( entirely masculine ) club, which is 
named, perhaps significantly, "The Sympo- 
sium," which meets on Saturday night once 
a month, during the same period of the year, 
not at the members' houses, but at " a tavern 
in the town," and after the manner of men, 
begins its proceedings with a dinner, and gen- 
erally sits so late that a "spedal license" is 
required. I should perhaps add that it is a 
highly respe6lable society, and includes in its 
membership two clergymen, besides the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy! Last night we 
discussed "The German Emperor," and you 
will not be surprised that the " special license" 
was required. 

The last occasion, I think, on which I met 
a fellow-member of the Greek Club was in 
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the palace of King Minos at Cnossus, an ap- 
propriate place in which to meet the Profes- 
sor of Greek in Brown University. A more 
likely place, however, in which to meet the 
ordinary member of that club is, I fancy, this 
very city of Edinburgh in which I now dwell ; 
and I would hope that any of you who may 
visit this ancient Scottish capital in your tra- 
vels will not forget to report yourselves at 
the address which stands at the head of this 
letter, that we may together recall "the days 
that are no more," and speak of the old friends 
who still gather themselves together under 
the old presidency to discourse of the old 
questions, questions old yet ever new. May 
such gatherings long continue, and may the 
old spirit still inspire them ! 

James Seth 

Mr. Chace: I express the gratification of the 
entire club for the very graceful paper of Miss 
Kimball, with all its interesting reminiscences. 
I, personally, should be less than human if I 
were not most deeply touched by its refer- 
ences to myself. I have, for many years, 
carried on the work of this club to the best of 
my ability and have given to it a great amount 
of thought and labour, but it never could have 
attained the success it has, had I not received 
from the members and friends of the Review 
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Club their cordial cooperation. It is by your 
assistance and by your support that this club 
has maintained itself through these many 
years, and I most deeply thank you for it, for 
it has been one of the pleasantest labours of my 
life; and, as I look back on it, I remember 
how much it has done for me personally, and 
how it has helped me in my studies. During 
the early years of the club it was my rule 
always to familiarize myself with the subject 
matter of every paper and to have a general 
knowledge of its contents beforehand. This 
necessity has very much widened my reading 
and made me explore many departments of 
human learning of which otherwise I should 
have been ignorant. 

The first years of the club were devoted, 
as Miss Kimball has said, to a systematic 
study of Greek and Latin literature, in trans- 
lations. There were two events in my life 
which suggested this study to me, and I want 
to mention them. The£rst was the represen- 
tation of the Oedipus or^saslg^torat Harvard, 
in 1881 ; and the second was the personal in- 
fluence of Dr. Thomas Davidson. To the for- 
mer I owe my first introdu6lion to the Greek 
drama and my first appreciation of its mar- 
vellous beauty ; and to the latter the personal 
inspiration of a man whose learning was won- 
derful, a man whose knowledge of Greek lit- 
126 2 
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erature was well-nigh complete, a man whose 
wealth of learning was only equalled by his 
devotion to the welfare of other people, and 
the last years of whose life were spent in the 
most self-sacrificing labour among the igno- 
rant and down-trodden of New York City. I 
can scarcely read the Greek alphabet to-day. 
I know I could not conjugate PovfUevio to sat- 
isfy my friend Dr. Harkness, but I do re- 
member the general chara6ler and stru6lure 
of the Greek language, and I want once more 
to testify to my belief in the study of Greek 
as a powerful and abiding influence in modem 
civilization. 

I will now call upon, as the first speaker 
of this evening, our wise Nestor, our revered 
friend Dr. Albert Harkness, who, I trust, will 
testify far better than I can to the value of 
Greek literature in modem life. 



[DR. HARKNESS] 

The club which has just attained its majority, 
and which thus gladly celebrates the event 
here to-night, has been especially fortunate in 
its historian. The record to which we all have 
listened vsdth so much pleasure has recalled 
many delightful memories of the evenings we 
have spent together, studying the lives and 
works of some of the greatest and best of the 
[27] 
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Greek and Roman authors, or in more recent 
years reviewing such modem works as seemed 
to promise the most instrudlive lessons or the 
most profitable entertainment. We all join in 
the merited tribute which the historian has 
paid to the scholar to whom this club largely 
owes its origin, and who has presided over its 
deliberations during all the twenty-one years 
of its useful life. 

In the pi6lure which Miss Kimball has given 
us we all recognize faithful portraits of some 
of our friends who contributed very largely 
to the interest of our meetings, but who are 
no longer with us. Among the number you 
will all recall with grateful regard President 
Andrews, President Thomas Chase and Pro- 
fessor Lincoln. A more interesting trio of scho- 
lars it would not be easy to name, — two 
college presidents, who have brought honour 
to the institutions over which they have pre- 
sided ; and a Professor of Latin, who was pre- 
pared to discuss the Republic of Plato as well 
as the Odes of Horace, and to enter heartily 
into the discussion of any theme that chanced 
to be before us. If now we are to inquire what 
influence Greek thought, Greek culture and 
Greek art are now exerting upon modern life, 
what place they occupy in modern civilization, 
we have before us an instru6live illustration 
in the scholarship and fine culture which char- 
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adlerized the labours of those eminent teach- 
ers. Indeed, this club itself is an honourable 
illustration of our theme. Its very existence is 
a perpetual recognition of the value of Greek 
culture. You all remember with what interest, 
with what enthusiasm, Andrews, Chase, Lin- 
coln and others entered into any discussion 
that related to anything Greek, whether lit- 
erature, art or history. 

But perhaps we might take a broader view 
of our theme. For some centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era, the two coun- 
tries which were destined to make the largest 
contribution to the welfare of mankind, and 
indeed, in a large measure, to shape the de- 
stinies of the earth, were Egypt and Greece. 
In those two countries were gradually deve- 
loped influences which have since become the 
most powerful factors in modem civilization. 
The one has given us the loftiest code of 
morals and the purest system of religion that 
the world has ever seen ; the other has fur- 
nished us models in literature, architedlure 
and art that have been the admiration and 
wonder of all succeeding ages. For almost 
two thousand years Christianity and Greek 
culture have been working side by side, though 
on different lines, elevating, refining and re- 
generating the nations of the earth. Stoicism 
revealed to the ancient world a common hu- 
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manity, the unity and brotherhood of the hu- 
man race. S. Paul was learned in Greek phi- 
losophy, and he not only shows a familiarity 
with the spirit of Greek poetry, but even in- 
corporates some of its choicest sentiments in 
his own instru6lions. 

The great indebtedness of all modem lit- 
eratures to Grecian culture is obvious and 
generally admitted. It has been said that "the 
Greek literature is the one entirely original 
literature of Europe." It is well known that 
the Greeks created almost every form of li- 
terary composition, and so corredlly were all 
these types founded upon certain artistic laws 
of the human mind that they seem to have 
been created for all nations and all times. 
Macaulay speaks of ** that splendid literature 
from which has sprung all the strength, the 
wisdom, the freedom and the glory of the 
western world." The literatures of England, 
France, Italy, Germany and America all bear 
ample testimony to their great indebtedness to 
this their model. They abound in references 
to classical subjedls, in imitations and transla- 
tions, but their greatest indebtedness does not 
appear in any of these particulars, but consists 
in the fadl that many of their best works owe 
their very existence to the inspiration which 
their authors have received from Greek and 
Roman culture, literature and art. 

1:303 
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The love of knowledge for its own sake 
was one of the leading chara6leristics of the 
Greek mind. The utilitarian dogma that learn- 
ing is good only as it fills our coffers and sup- 
plies our material wants would have shocked 
the refined sensibilities of an educated Greek. 
Even the poets recognized their mission as 
teachers of men. Homer was the first great 
Greek historian. In him were combined in due 
proportion the art of the poet and the mission 
of the historian. He introduces his readers to 
a gallery of paintings done from life. 

The Greek philosophers were not satisfied 
with external appearances, but sought to pen- 
etrate to the hidden essence of things. De- 
mocritus said he would rather discover the 
cause of one fadl than become king of the Per- 
sians. 

We have inherited from the Greeks the 
word philosophy," the loveof wisdom ;"not wis- 
dom itself, but the love of it, the pursuit of it. 
The Greeks did not profess to be wise, but 
they were ever striving to become so. Now 
if with the word we have inherited from the 
Greeks all that that significant word meant to 
them, it would be difficult to conceive of a 
heavier debt. 

The Greeks were the first people of whom 
we have any knowledge who developed a 
rational system of national education. Prob- 
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ably no people ever contemplated this sub- 
je6l from a loftier point of view. Education 
and culture ministered to each other ; teachers 
and pupils were learners together. The per- 
sonality of the teacher was regarded as vastly 
more important than the subjeft taught. The 
fame of a great teacher spread far and wide, 
not only throughout Greece, but to distant 
countries. Young men from many nations 
thronged the schools of the philosophers, at- 
tended the leftures of the Sophists and filled 
the studios of the artists. 

To Athens the teacher's profession owes a 
debt of gratitude which only increases with 
the lapse of years. There lived and taught 
that immortal trio of teachers and philoso- 
phers, — Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. What 
profession in any age or country can boast 
another three the peer of these .?^ Three and 
twenty centuries of crowded history have come 
and gone since these great teachers gathered 
their students about them in the Agora, in the 
groves of the Academy and in the shady walks 
of the Lyceum, yet their teachings are as well 
adapted to our intelle6lual needs as to those 
of their own time. 

The intelleftual empire of Greece now em- 
braces the civilized nations of the earth, the 
whole brotherhood of learning. We may ban- 
ish the Greek language and literature from 
C32] 
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the class-rooms of our schools and univer- 
sities, but Greek culture never. Its stamp is 
on all the higher and finer studies of our cur- 
riculum, on history, philosophy, rhetoric, elo- 
quence, literature, art. It is so interwoven into 
the very texture of cultivated modem life 
that it will continue to bless mankind as long 
as civilization has a home in the world, and as 
long as truth and beauty are admired and ho- 
noured. The artist will still seek his models 
among the grand but chaste conceptions of 
Athenian genius; the poet will still gather in- 
spiration from the muse of Aeschylus; the 
scholar will still repair to the schools of Plato 
and Aristotle for the profoundest lessons of 
human wisdom. 

Mr. Chace: Dr. Harkness has spoken very 
beautifully, and very earnestly, and very 
truthfully of the influence of Greek literature 
and Greek life on modem civilization. I wish 
next to call upon a gentleman whose expe- 
rience well combines the result of both Greek 
literature and Greek art in modem life. I have 
pleasure in calling upon Professor William C. 
Poland. 

[PROFESSOR POLAND] 

It has sometimes been said, or it has been said 
by some one, that the happiest people is the 
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people that has no history. I think that to- 
night we do not feel that this is true in regard 
to the people in this club. We are very happy 
in having so eloquent, so interesting, so charm- 
ing an historian, and so charming a history, 
told so beautifully by her. I have been won- 
dering if it were possible that in any way I 
had had any part in that glory which she has 
so glowingly depifted. I know that I have 
humbly sought to do my part in the work of 
this club. I wish to express my thanks to her 
for what she has brought together,and for the 
way in which she has brought it together, and 
to say that if I really could say what I should 
like to say, I should repeat what she has said. 
In common with all who have spoken and 
who will speak, and who are thinking about 
the matter, I wish to express my gratitude to 
our president. Dr. Arnold B. Chace, for the 
able, patient and laborious condudl of the 
club during all these years ; and I feel greatly 
ashamed for the delinquencies that I must con- 
fess in regard to my bearing any part of the 
duty that a member of this club should have 
borne during all these years. I regret very 
much that there have been whole blocks of 
years, so to speak, out of my really adlive 
participation in the club. Sometimes I have 
been away for a long time, so that I have lost 
some of those delightful passages of study 
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that have been recounted to-night. It was ex- 
tremely interesting to me to find what the 
club had done during the time when I was 
not adlively connedled with it. 

I have thought a good deal of what our 
former member, Professor Jameson, said at the 
time we had our final meeting of the Greek 
Club when we disbanded. He said that he had 
confidence to believe that those of our num- 
ber who had met together in various other 
combinations, besides the Greek Club, would 
find some way to assemble again; that the 
combination would not surely be fully broken 
up. I have been thinking of some of the earlier 
phases of our association with each other. I 
remember very well the day when Miss Mary 
Stockbridge came to our house and told us 
that there was to be formed a Browning So- 
ciety in this city, the members of which were 
going to devote themselves to an elucidation 
of Robert Browning. We accepted with alac- 
rity her invitation to join it, and we greatly 
enjoyed the two years of the Browning So- 
ciety. 

"7!^ more we live^ more brief appear 

Our life's succeeding stages: 
A day to childhood seems a year^ 

And years like passing ages^ 

We have passed through our childhood and 
have attained our majority. I recall some of 
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the earlier days when I was really very young, 
when Professor Appleton was also very young 
( a litde older than I was ) and enjoyed the 
superior position of being a professor in col- 
lege, while I was only an instructor. I remem- 
ber that he came to me one day and very 
kindly asked me to lend a helping hand and 
join with certain friends to form a Dickens 
Club. There are some others here now who 
responded to that call. He and his sister, a 
girl hardly out of school, with other girl 
friends, and with some young fellows who 
were still in college, and with a few men like 
Howard Rice, who joined us to lend seri- 
ousness and dignity to the meetings, all met 
together — once in two weeks,I think — for the 
delightful, stimulating and entertaining occu- 
pation of reading the works of Charles Dick- 
ens. We met two evenings a month, but we 
occupied ourselves for the month in reading 
some one work of Dickens. I need not tell 
those who were members of that club what a 
good time we had. There are many of them 
here. Some did not come into the later associ- 
ations that were formed, and some have never 
been members of the Greek Club or the Re- 
view Club, and some have passed away. 

I remember another fa6l that belonged to 
the early association. We occasionally had a 
picnic, with Solomon Gage driving the big 
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moving-wagon by which we were transported 
to Hunt's Mills. We had good times at the 
picnic. Then after two years of Dickens we 
concluded to try a step in advance and we 
took up Shakespeare. We read Shakespeare I 
don't know how long, but it probably was not 
very long, and then that slipped into some- 
thing else which was a little different from the 
Shakespeare Club. I hardly know whether that 
was the organization that was continued up to 
the eve of the formation of the Browning So- 
ciety, or whether the Browning Society was 
preceded by another Shakespeare Club. Per- 
haps some persons present were largely con- 
cerned in all these organizations. 

It means much to one if he is able to recall 
evenings spent with congenial friends in the 
cultivation of friendship in conjun6lion with 
the cultivation of literature, or of anything 
that brings us into conta6l with the good 
minds, the great minds,of the past and the pre- 
sent; and I think that it was a piece of very 
great wisdom on the part of our president, Dr. 
Arnold Chace, that he gave the impulse by 
which we ha^ the good fortune to turn to the 
study of Greek literature. We shall feel in- 
debted to him always that we were enabled, 
by his guidance, to follow such a course of 
study. I need say no more. We shall think 
when we are away from each other of the 
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many delightful hours when we have met from 
time to time with our friends, and we shall 
always be grateful for having had such op- 
portunities, and we shall remember them for 
many years to come. We shall continue to find 
in this club the fountain of youth, the fountain 
of continual inspiration ; and if we seek for the 
source of this inspiration, we shall discover 
that we began our real intelle6lual life largely 
with the study of the Greek ; and with Dean 
Swift, who ends his Battle of the Books with 
a tribute to the glory, the dignity and the 
power of the classics, we shall declare that the 
fun<5lion of the great authors of antiquity has 
been to give sweetness and light to life. 

Mr. Chace: I have always supposed that Dr. 
Poland was a younger man than myself, but 
his memory goes back further than mine. I 
was not a member of the Dickens Club. I 
think I was a member for one year of one of 
those old Shakespeare clubs. Before introdu- 
cing the next speaker I will tell a little story. 
A good many years ago when I was labouring 
to arrange a course of papers in philosophy 
for this club, I had asked Dr. Andrews to 
write a paper on Plato. Now, Plato was not 
the first Greek philosopher, and I wanted two 
papers written on the earlier Greek philoso- 
phy. If I remember corre6lly I wanted one on 
[38] 
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the Socratic philosophy and one on the pre- 
Socratic philosophy. I went to Dr. Andrews 
and asked him where I could find persons to 
write those papers. He said he thought there 
were two young men here, then graduate 
students, who both would be willing and ca- 
pable of writing those papers. I asked him if he 
would ask them, and he said he would. He 
told me a few weeks afterwards that he had 
asked them and they had consented. I said 
that I would have them made members of the 
Greek Club. Let me say here that when we 
find anybody willing to read a paper we are 
always very glad to have him a member of 
the club. Those young men were Mr. French 
and Mr. Everett, — not do6lors at that time. 
I remember that their papers were very good. 
Perhaps they were a little sophomoric, some- 
what crammed for the occasion; but our later 
experience has been that those sophomores 
grew into scholarly men. We have marked 
the growth of Dr. Everett for many years, and 
I know that I speak the sentiments of this en- 
tire club when I say that we most fully ap- 
preciate the depth, the breadth and the liber- 
ality of his chara6ler and of the papers that 
he has given to the club. I now have the plea- 
sure of calling upon Dr. Walter G. Everett, 
who will tell us something of the philosophi- 
cal studies of this club. 
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[DR. EVERETT] 

I certainly can do no less than to unite with 
the previous speakers in expressing my pro- 
found and heartfelt appreciation of the work 
that has been accomplished during all these 
years by our president, without whose able 
leadership this club could not have existed, 
still less have maintained its high standard. 
And I also desire to pay my tribute to thie skill- 
ful historian who has so charmingly told the 
story of the childhood and youth of the club. 
Most of us doubtless have been thinking to- 
night either of the formation of the club, if 
we were so fortunate as to have had a share 
in its inception, or, if not, of our first entrance 
into the organization. The president has fore- 
stalled my remarks, in a measure, and has told 
you of my introdu6lion to the club. This in- 
trodu6lion, I may add, took place on a Satur- 
day night sixteen years ago last November. 
Dr. Andrews gave the paper of the evening. 
It was an introdu6lion to the field of Greek 
philosophy intended to serve as an outline for 
our future studies. I remember, as if it were 
only yesterday, how Professor Harkness, 
whom we have just heard with such delight, 
led in the discussion which followed. I can 
truly say that he seems a little younger to- 
night than he did sixteen years ago. The his- 
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tory of Greek philosophical thought played 
no unimportant part in the work of the club 
during the next few years. Dr. Andrews gave 
a second paper, devoted to Plato and Aris- 
totle, and Professor French, now of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, gave one upon Pre-So- 
cratic Philosophy. Those of us who belonged 
to the club at that period recall with pleasure 
the coming of Professor Seth in the year 1 893. 
During his membership he gave us the delight 
of three papers, one on Epi6letus, one on Neo- 
Platonism, and a third, as is suggested in his 
own letter, on Realism and Nominalism in the 
Middle Ages. 

To speak of Dr. Andrews and Professor 
Seth is to speak of men whom we all delight 
to honour, and whose words we all found it 
good to hear. Dr. Andrews spoke with that 
virile strength and breadth and sympathy 
which made him the great leader and teacher 
of youth that he has been. In Professor Seth 
we found a genial culture and quiet power, a 
philosophical appreciation and literary taste, 
which endeared him to us all, and endeared 
him to us the more the more closely we were 
associated with him. These worthy leaders of 
the past have spoken to us themselves. Their 
own message is better than anything I can 
say of them or of their work. 

In the few moments that I shall claim your 
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attention I should like to say a word concern- 
ing some of those more broad and human as- 
pe6ls of philosophical study that have made 
it an obje6l of interest to the cultivated minds 
of every age, — that have made it, I may say, 
an objedl of interest to this club, for I recog- 
nize with gratitude your large hospitality to 
philosophical thought and discussion. I cannot 
more simply or dire6lly present the only two 
aspe6ls of which I can speak than in terms 
of the temper and the task of philosophy. Its 
temper was fittingly described by Professor 
Harkness when he referred to the meaning 
of the word as "love of wisdom." To love 
the truth, to search diligently for it and to 
follow its light wherever it may lead, is 
surely the true spirit of philosophy. This 
spirit has, however, a much wider application, 
and constitutes a much larger element in hu- 
man life than might appear when considered 
merely from the point of view of technical 
philosophy. Men in all branches of study and 
in all pursuits of life may exemplify the spirit 
and temper of philosophy. The theologian, 
the historian, the scientist, the man of affairs, 
yes, even the humblest in any walk of life, 
may be guided by its ideal. There grew up 
in the Hebrew race the conception of the true 
Israelite, the Israelite who was such, not by 
virtue of his blood alone, but by the posses- 
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sion of certain ideals and of a certain char- 
after. Similarly, Isocrates, the Greek rhetori- 
cian, tells us that the true Greek is not ne- 
cessarily the child of Greek blood, but the 
bearer and representative of Hellenic culture. 
In like manner may we not also say that the 
true philosopher is not he who may chance 
to be studying certain technical problems of 
philosophy, but he who best exemplifies the 
ideal temper of philosophy. It may be that 
the student of philosophy, for various reasons, 
is forced to recognize the importance of this 
temper more frequently than men engaged 
in other pursuits; and it may be that he too, 
from the very nature of his calling, is under 
peculiar obligation to exemplify it. But I ven- 
ture to say that no one who is acquainted 
with the representatives of other interests and 
other fields of culture in our club would dare 
to affirm that they have ever been wanting 
in a catholic and worthy exemplification of 
this ideal. 

The other matter about which I wish to 
say a word is the task of philosophy. Inter- 
preted in a broad and human sense, is not that 
task the criticism and interpretation of life.? 
So considered, the final end of philosophy is 
always pradlical and construdlive. However 
far it goes afield, there is always a home- 
coming, with its message for daily life and 
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daily tasks. Every negation is for the sake of 
a deeper and truer affirmation. The necessity 
for a criticism and interpretation of life need 
not, I think, be dwelt upon. We can all see it, 
because life involves constant readjustment. 
The biologists tell us that physical life may 
be described as a process of continuous re- 
adjustment to new conditions. The same is 
also true of the intelle6lual and spiritual life of 
the race. New social conditions, new economic 
conditions, new intelleftual conditions, con- 
front us on every hand. A sentence written by 
Mr. T. H. Green that fell under my eye years 
ago clearly expresses this permanent need 
of criticism : " Any spiritual impulse unaccom- 
panied by clear and comprehensive thought 
is enslaved in its own realization." We need 
not look far to find illustrations of its profound 
truth. The patriotic impulse,for example, seeks 
to realize itself in institutions and through the 
organization of political parties. But once clear 
thinking is lost, patriotism is enslaved in par- 
tisanship. The religious systems of the world 
have sought the realization of faith through 
creeds and rites, but when clear thought of 
the deeper meaning of the symbols is lost, re- 
ligion is in danger of being enslaved in ritu- 
alism. The sympathetic impulse seeks to ex- 
press itself through the etiquette of social life. 
Yet here again unless there is a clear compre- 
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hension of the nature and value of these rules, 
courtesy is enslaved in convention. I might 
go on and point out how the necessity of clear 
thinking is emphasized when we consider 
that each generation finds itself in complete 
dependence upon the social and historical cul- 
ture of the race. As Professor Caird has said : 
"We begin our life under the shadow and 
influence of a faith that was given to us, as 
it were, in our sleep. But in no age, and in 
this age less than any other, can a man inherit 
his spiritual life as a gift from the past with- 
out reconquering it for himself." This recon- 
quering of the spiritual life of humanity, and 
the continual enrichment of that life, is the 
great aim of philosophical inquiry. This is a 
task which we may not forego; for such re- 
interpretation, such criticism and readjust- 
ment, are a part of our human birthright. To 
escape them we must become more or less 
than human, must descend to the level of the 
brute or rise to that of a god. 

In closing I venture to give, albeit with 
some diffidence, another expression of this last 
thought. 

OUR HUMAN LOT 

How peaceful looks the eye the brute turns on the world! 
^Therein the strife of thought no signal has unfurled. 
He wonders not at nature; feels not awe nor fear; 
Her notes of deefer meaning sound not in his ear. 
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But human is the strife to think lifis riddle out^ 
Struggling beneath the pain and burden of its doubt. 
Human to thrill with joy at insight slowly won^ 
And yet to know the quest of truth has but begun. 
Human to win by toil a more extended vieWy 
And slowly to the old truth fit the larger new. 
To rear the temple of the spirit span on span^ 
This is maris destined task while man remaineth man. 

Mr. Chace: In calling upon the next speaker 
I want to quote a line from the Aeneid, but 
my memory of the line is less accurate than 
that of my friend Dr. Harkness. In speaking 
of the Harkness family and their relation to 
the club I may truly say, quorum pars magna 
fuerunt. 

When I desired a paper on one of the Latin 
poets, or a criticism of Cicero's letters writ- 
ten with almost the skill that Cicero wrote his 
own letters, there was only one man I could 
call upon, — it was always Professor Albert 
Granger Harkness. I call upon him now. 

[PROFESSOR HARKNESS] 

I am glad to subscribe to all that has been 
said of our indebtedness to our genial presi- 
dent and our learned historian. I should even 
be glad to enlarge upon this topic, but the sub- 
je6l which has been assigned me is so broad 
and the time allowed so short that I feel con- 
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strained to deny myself this pleasure and to 
yield to the call of duty. 

Some of the glories of Greek literature have 
already been referred to this evening, but it 
has been left to me to speak of her chief glory, 
at least for those whose native speech is the 
English. Greek literature was the model and 
the inspiration of Latin, and this in turn was 
the foster-mother of the English. Latin litera- 
ture may be said to have had no youth, but to 
have sprung into beingfull-armed,like Athena 
from the brain of Jupiter. At first it was some- 
what stiff and formal, and resembled the 
Athena of the early Greek sculptors, such as 
she appeared on the pediment of the temple 
of Aegina. It was only a few years, however, 
before Latin poetry arrived at the full con- 
sciousness of her power and worth. Her birth 
may be definitely placed in the year 240 b.c. 
when Livius Andronicus brought out on the 
stage of Rome a play which he had modelled 
on the Greek. The century had hardly ended 
before Ennius had established his reputation 
as the national bard of Rome. Though his 
poems are preserved to us only in meagre 
fragments, his clarion notes may still be heard 
in the verse of his great pupil, Virgil. Plautus 
was a contemporary of Ennius. His verse is 
sometimes thought to be rude and inelegant, 
but though it has been the obje6l of the most 
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careful study from the time of Bentley and 
Ritschl down to the present day, it has not 
even yet yielded up all its mysteries. 

Latin literature was never merely imitative. 
Roman writers strove to rival the Greek in 
its own chosen field, and also to develop new 
forms of their ovm. Professor Jameson, in a 
paper introdudlory to the study of Latin litera- 
ture, dwelt especially on those branches which 
were either wholly independent of Greek in- 
fluence, or which showed an advance on the 
achievements of the Greeks. He spoke, I re- 
member, not simply of satire, which was dis- 
tin6lively a Roman creation,but he pointed out 
that the Romans also developed a literature 
of agriculture, of which the crowning work 
was the Georgics of Virgil. He justly main- 
tained also that the epistolary style received a 
new development as illustrated by the charm- 
ing letters of Cicero, and that the poetic epistle, 
unknovm to the Greeks, attained perfe6lion 
in Horace. Permit me to say that I think there 
is no one, at least among the lay figures in 
this club, to whom we owe a greater debt 
than to Dr. Jameson. During the many years 
of membership no one more frequently pre- 
sented papers. These were always chara6ler- 
ized by breadth of vision and saneness of view. 
The clearness and precision of his thought 
were refledled in a style which was as clear- 
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cut as a Greek statue. While the romantic 
spirit was included within the wide range of 
his sympathies, there was nothing of romantic 
vagueness and mysticism in his style. 

I have been asked to say a few words with 
special reference to the influence of Latin lit- 
erature on the English. The theme is vast and 
the time is short. At the outset we must bear 
in mind that English Hterature was not indi- 
genous, but, like the Latin, was shaped and 
moulded by influences from without. Here the 
two great forces are the Anglo-Saxon char- 
after and classical culture. The history of this 
literature consists largely in the tracing of the 
mutual relations of these elements, and of the 
preponderance, now of one and now of the 
other. There is no important branch of English 
literature, with the possible exception of the 
novel, which has not been largely shaped by 
Latin models. The Greek student may say, and 
with justice, that it is the spirit of Greece that 
hasmouldedour literature, whether it has been 
a diredl influence, as in Robert Browning, or 
indireft through the literature of Rome. If we 
limit our view to the diredl efFedl of the clas- 
sical literatures we must allow that the influ- 
ence of Rome was vastly greater than that of 
Greece. We may admit that the so-called tra- 
gedies of Seneca are of little worth as com- 
pared with the feeblest tragedy of the Greeks, 
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and yet we must also admit that in the devel- 
opment of the drama the diredl influence of 
Seneca was greater than that of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides combined. The ar- 
tificial prose of Seneca, with all its gaudy 
paludaments, has also outweighed the divine 
speech of Plato. 

If we go back to the Anglo-Saxon period 
we find that its literature sprang dire6lly from 
Latin. During the five or six centuries previ- 
ous to the Norman Conquest Latin was in 
general the language of literature. Those who 
wrote in the native speech adopted as their 
models the Latin Fathers. King Alfred affords 
us the purest example of the influence of Latin 
literature. His aim was to elevate his people 
by giving them books in their native language. 
We find that the most important of these 
works were translations from the Latin, and 
that the translation shows a conscious effort 
to introduce into his English the style and form 
of the original. 

In regard to the Norman period we need 
only note that the English appeared only as 
the vernacular of the common people, and that 
Latin still continued to be the language of lit- 
erature, while the Norman French was the lan- 
guage of the court. 

At the beginning of the Middle English 
Period we meet with Chaucer, and it is with 
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him that English literature proper may be said 
to begin. Chaucer's inspiration is not drawn 
from the earlier literature of his native land, 
but on the one hand from the literatures of 
France and Italy, which were largely shaped 
by Roman influence, and on the other from 
the Roman classic writers themselves. 

The influence of Latin literature upon mo- 
dern English is not less apparent than during 
the preceding periods. Here the drama is the 
first branch of literature which attrafts our 
attention. The drama of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare did not spring diredlly from the Mo- 
rality play, but the real transformation from 
the ancient form to the modern took place on 
Italian soil. The Italian tragedy grew out of 
Seneca, and Italian comedy sprang from Plau- 
tus and Terence. It is to be noted that the 
Renaissance in Italy was not the revival of the 
two classical literatures, but the revival of Ro- 
man literature. This has been well brought out 
by J. Addington Symonds and by Burckhardt, 
and it was rediscovered by two members 
of the Historical Association, who heralded 
the fa6l in papers read at the recent Annual 
Meeting in Providence. 

Nearly all the founders of the English 
drama were men educated in the schools and 
universities where Latin literature was the chief 
obje6l of their attention and furnished the 
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chief standard of criticism. While Shakespeare 
is an exception in this respedl, he is not out- 
side the pale of Latin influence, as is strikingly 
illustrated in his Comedy of Errors, in which 
the dramatic adlion is taken bodily from Plau- 
tus's Menaechmi. Time will not allow us to 
dwell on Ben Jonson, who was second only 
to Shakespeare, and who both in the char- 
adleristics of his style and in the habits of his 
mind was Roman rather than English. Milton 
illustrates the dangers which may arise from 
a too close imitation of foreign models, but 
also that accession of wealth without weak- 
ness which may be derived from the same 
source. His prose is too formal, too Latin, in 
its stru6lure. It reproduces the form rather 
than the spirit of Latin prose ; but his poetry 
has grasped the very spirit of the Roman 
poets without sacrificing the idiom of his 
mother tongue. He has reproduced, as no 
other writer has, the grand style of Lucretius 
and Virgil, with all their power and beauty of 
expression. If time would allow we might 
trace how closely Paradise Lost is modelled 
in its strufture on the Aeneid. We might point 
out, too, many fine passages and curiously 
wrought felicities of expression which show 
how his mind was stored with recolle6lions 
of the Latin poets. If his ideas and philosophy 
are Eiiglish, the artistic form which they took 
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is Roman. We may follow the fashion of 
the day and place ideas above form, but it is 
the form in Milton which is the vitalizing 
principle of his poetry, and not the idea. His 
creed is outworn, but not his art. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the real poetry of 
Milton grew out of the soil of Rome, and was 
not an English produ6l. 

The so-called Classical School of English 
poetry is personified by the great names of 
Dryden, Addison, Johnson and Pope. These 
poets are criticized more than read. It is the 
fashion among a large class of critics to exalt 
Wordsworth and his school at the expense 
of the classical writers. But while we should 
recognize the new spirit in those who returned 
to nature for their inspiration, it should not 
blind us to the merits of a literature which 
was so humane in spirit and so faultless in its 
artistic form. The greatest of these poets is 
Dryden. He appears to best advantage in his 
four Tory satires. All English heroic satire is 
dire6lly based on Roman satire. Dryden ap- 
proached more nearly than any other Eng- 
lish writer to the spirit of Roman satire, with 
its broad generalizations and lofty moral re- 
flexions, set off by keenness of invedlive and 
subtlety of humour. Johnson's satires are little 
more than sermons in verse. 

We shall not stop to consider the brilliant 
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but shallow style of Pope, who transformed 
the philosophical formulas of his day into pro- 
verbs. His defe6ls, which are many, belong 
to the man and the age ; his merits, which are 
not few, he owes to his Roman masters. 

Coming to the nineteenth century the in- 
fluence of classical literature is hardly less than 
it was during the preceding centuries. Tenny- 
son is the best example of this influence, and 
he reproduces the very spirit and often the 
form of Virgil. He was drawn to the Roman 
poet by similarity of temperament. He shows 
the same earnestness and seriousness, the 
same sympathy for the pathos and sorrows of 
life, the same love of nature and the same lofty 
patriotism . Tennyson owes hardly less to Virgil 
than Virgil to Homer, and as far as the un- 
derlying spirit and tone of these poets is con- 
cerned, there is far greater similarity between 
the English and the Roman than between the 
Roman and the Greek. 

I have occupied the time allowed to me in 
speaking chiefly of English poetry ; but it was 
in prose that English literature had most to 
learn from Rome, and profited most by her 
teaching. The qualities which made Rome a 
power in the political world made her prose 
also a power in the literary world. Force and 
vigour,combined with order and self-restraint^ 
were the foundations of the Roman charadler, 
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and these are the foundations, too, of corre6l 
prose. 

In connexion with prose I shall mention 
but one name. Cardinal Newman as a writer 
of prose has hardly had a peer in English lit- 
erature. Walter Pater, in an essay on style, 
mentions Cicero and Newman as models of 
rhythm in prose, and says that they give to 
every syllable its true musical value. It is ac- 
cordingly interesting to note the following 
words written by Newman in 1 890 : " As to 
patterns for imitation the only master of style 
I have ever had is Cicero. I think I owe a 
great deal to him, and as far as I know to none 
else." The style of most of the present-day 
prose, if style it may be called, demonstrates 
our continued need of a standard of taste such 
as the classics afford. 

Mr. Chace: Miss Kimball in her paper has 
referred to the lapse that took place in this 
club nine years ago. I had about completed 
the course in Greek and Latin literature, as 
far as I was able, and felt very much discour- 
aged about the future of the club, and in a 
moment of desperation I read a sort of fare- 
well paper that was not received very plea- 
santly by the club, and a few of the members 
who were more courageous, and had per- 
haps a broader view of life and literature than 
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I had, came together and said that the club 
must not disband. One of these three was the 
gentleman upon whom I shall next call to 
speak. It is very largely owing to his efforts 
and to his influence that this club exists to- 
day. During the first four or five years that 
it existed as the Review Club, Mr. Foster pro- 
vided at the beginning of each year a list of 
books, most carefully seledled, from which 
the various essayists were expedled to pre- 
pare their papers. This method was found to 
present some praftical difficulties. It proved 
almost impossible to find people who were 
willing to devote their time to writing papers 
on subjedls in which they were not especially 
interested. But Mr. Foster's work was just as 
valuable as if the work of the club had con- 
tinued in that way. I have asked Mr. Foster 
to speak also about two other members of this 
club who are not now with us: of the genial 
Dr. Stockbridge, who for many years used to 
join with us and whose words were always 
listened to with a great deal of pleasure; and 
of my sister, Mrs. Wyman, whose several 
brilliant papers we all remember. I have plea- 
sure in calling upon Mr. William E. Foster. 

[MR. FOSTER] 

We seem to have been pushing our researches 
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to-night into the origin of the club, back into 
remote antiquity. Some of those who have pre- 
ceded me have reverted not merely to the 
origin of the Greek Club, but to that of the 
Browning Society, which is found to have had 
its source in the hospitable home of Dr. Stock- 
bridge, who is said to have given it his bene- 
di6lion in a most genial and S3rmpathetic 
manner. 

My own task is a simpler one, for I am 
asked to speak of the club under its present 
name, — to review the Review Club, so to 
speak. 

It is a fa6l of some interest and significance 
that, although we have abandoned the name 
of the Greek Club, and have been sailing un- 
der other colours for the past seven years, yet 
the subje6ls to which we have turned our at- 
tention are, in part, those of the earlier period, 
namely, those of classical antiquity. I dislike 
to resort to what Mr. Lowell has stigmatized 
as "the catalogue style," but it may be of in- 
terest to note a few of these instances. For ex- 
ample, we have had several delightful papers 
from the former Dean of the Women's Col- 
lege, Mrs. AUinson, including one on Roman 
poetry and one on the Sicilian poets. We have 
had one paper on Roman law, and one on 
Greek ideals, under the title of Aristotle's 
Ideal Gentleman. Four times within these 
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seven years we have read through an entire 
play, — cuts and errors excepted, — either 
written by a classical author, or dealing with 
classical themes. As I enumerate them you 
will recall the truly '* Attic nights," ren- 
dered memorable by these renderings, name- 
ly, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, still fresh 
in our memories; the Alcestis of Euripides; 
the Frogs of Aristophanes; and (of more 
modem composition, but very strikingly re- 
producing the antique life and feeling), the 
Ulysses of Stephen Phillips. On several oc- 
casions we have come into very close quarters 
with antiquity, — once when listening to Miss 
Blanche Wheeler (now Mrs. Williams), as 
she described the excavations at Goumia in 
Crete, at which place she herself participated 
in the a6lual work of investigation; and a 
second time, when listening to the present Dean 
of the Women's College, Miss King, as she 
described the excavations of the Palace at 
Cnossus, also in Crete, of which she made a 
very careful study, on the spot. Nor should 
we forget, in this connexion, a paper read 
by Miss Blanche Wheeler, several years be- 
fore the one mentioned above, which was fun- 
damentally archaeological, although not based 
on investigation at first hand, as was the 
other. This was entitled Reminiscences of 
Travel in Greece under the Guidance of Fra- 
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zer's Pausanias, a work which has been pro- 
nounced " probably the greatest work of eru- 
dition accomplished by any English scholar 
of this generation." We remember also the 
delightful paper which Professor Albert G. 
Harkness read to us after spending a year in 
Rome in charge of the fascinating work of 
the American School of Classical Studies. But 
there should be added several book-reviews, 
— for in the Review Club we sometimes re- 
view books, — including one of Crawford's 
Ave Roma Immortalis, and also of Gra- 
ham's Roman Africa, and of Henry Osbom 
Taylor's Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages. And in at least one instance these book- 
reviews have included a work of biography, as, 
for instance, the Life of Ernst Curtius, whose 
name is inseparably associated with Greek 
history and Greek archaeology. So that here 
are no less than sixteen instances of evenings 
at which the Review Club has devoted itself 
to classical themes, — enough, perhaps, to give 
the impression that this is all that it has ever 
done. But that impression would be a distin6lly 
misleading one. 

On one occasion Coleridge said to Charles 
Lamb:"Charles,did you ever hearmepreach?" 
To which Lamb replied: "P-p-preach! — 
I n-n-never heard you d-d-do anything 
else!" Possibly if we were to ask some 
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one of our occasional visitors the question: 
" Did you ever hear us discuss classical sub- 
je6ls in the Review Club?" we might get the 
same answer: " I never heard you do anything 
else." And in saying this our visiting friend 
would be clearly in the wrong; for a study 
of the recorded papers and discussions will re- 
veal another equally significant phase of the 
work of this club. I mean the strongly ethical 
and social drift of our discussions. Even while 
we were still Greek, we could not help de- 
bating such questions as " The theology and 
morality of the Homeric period" or "The 
ethics of Aristotle;" and now, since the tran- 
sition to our present organization, we have 
turned quite naturally to such subj e6ls as 
the above would indicate. No one of us is 
likely to forget the memorable evening when 
Dean Meiklejohn propounded the question: 
"What is truth?" and most luminously dis- 
cussed it; nor the debate which followed, in 
which Professor Everett, and Professor Dela- 
barre, and our president, Mr. Chace, partici- 
pated. And there have been other instances 
almost equally noteworthy. 

And yet the club has, after all, been a dis- 
tin6lly literary club, rather than a class of 
graduate students on the one hand, or a body 
of technical experts on the other. Apart from 
the very considerable share which classical 
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literature has had in its work, there is a large 
body of instances concerned with general 
literature. Sometimes, it is true, these papers 
have related to what is matter of current dis- 
cussion, and clearly up to date, as in the case 
of Rostand's Cyrano de Bergerac, and the 
novels of Maxim Gorky. More frequently, 
however, they have dealt with something 
which is well approved by the agreement of 
centuries and of different nations, — in short, 
with something approaching the status of 
what may be called " world literature." Thus, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Vi6lor Hugo have 
engaged our attention at times, while even 
when we have turned to consider other 
writers, such as Tennyson, or Matthew Ar- 
nold, or Emerson, it has usually been in con- 
nexion with some widely influential trait of 
their poetry or prose. 

Let me turn to still another noteworthy 
feature, namely, the broadly charitable and 
sanely scientific spirit which has always char- 
a6lerized our discussions. It has never been 
assumed that we all thought alike. Indeed, 
how much less interesting would our life to- 
gether have been if our thoughts had all run 
in the same mould ! But, under the influence 
of this tolerant spirit, the whole tenor of our 
thought and discussion has been hospitable to 
truth, — from whatever source. Had it been 
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otherwise, would the club have attra6led so 
noticeably men of widely different antece- 
dents, tendencies, and habits of thought? I re- 
call two men, in particular, who well illus- 
trate this wide divergence, namely. Professor 
Thomas Davidson ( not indeed a member of 
the club, but repeatedly seen at its meetings 
and heard in its discussions ), and Father Clif- 
ford, the memories of whom are much more 
recent. In both of these instances, these learned 
men fitted into the club as perfe6lly as if 
they had always been members of it, and 
were thoroughly at home in it. It is true that 
they were not contemporary with each other. 
Would that they had been, for then I think 
that we should have seen these traits even 
more strongly corroborated. 

More than a few strikingly original and 
suggestive papers have been read before this 
club, whether in its earlier or its later stage; 
and I am sure that we recall at this time, with 
peculiar interest, the brilliant papers of Mrs. 
W3mian to which we have listened. Most of 
them were presented while the club was still 
the Greek Club, and these scholarly papers, 
enlivened by the flashing of a keen wit, and 
tempered by a most sagacious judgement, lin- 
ger with us among our most vivid memories. 
It was on one of tfie Greek Club nights that 
Mrs. W)rman read to us her paper on Dido; 
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and seldom has the poetic charm of Virgil 
been more admirably outlined, or the wider 
significance of his great poem more skilfully 
indicated, than in that brilliant paper. Many 
of us recall also her paper on The Greek 
Romances, which was noteworthy for its 
keen analysis and felicitous chara6leriza- 
tions. These, with other memories, will long 
link Mrs. Wyman's name with the annals of 
our club. 

But I must take no more of your time. If 
what I have said has served to remind you 
once more of our club's inherent vitality, of 
the persistence in it of a vital interest in clas- 
sical themes, of its close identification with the 
modem spirit in science and in ethics, and 
finally of its essential catholicity of spirit, — in 
the widest sense of the word, — I shall have 
fulfilled my purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, that I have dis- 
charged the duty which you laid upon me, I 
have still another duty to perform. That is, 
to express to you, in behalf of the club, how- 
ever inadequately, the sincere gratitude and 
profound appreciation of your service to the 
club, which is in all our minds to-night. 
You know as well as I do, Mr. President, 
that we should not now be in existence and 
enjoying each winter these privileges, so 
eagerly looked forward to, had it not been for 
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your unflagging zeal and devotion, your con- 
stant concern for the club's advancement, and 
your oft-repeated labours each year to secure 
the continuity of its programmes. I give you, 
Mr. President, our assurance of our hearty 
gratitude for the service rendered, our best 
wishes for the future, and our hope that so 
long as there is any Review Club, you will be 
at hand to guide it. 

Mr. Chace: There is one part of the work of 
this club to which reference has not yet been 
made. It has been no easy task these many 
years to arrange the place of meeting and to 
entertain the members each winter, and the 
ladies who have done this work so well and so 
faithfully should receive our grateful thanks. 
To express these thanks I call upon one of 
our members to whom the club has been 
deeply indebted for many delightful essays, 
Professor Courtney Langdon. 



[PROFESSOR LANGDON] 

I am very grateful to you, Mr. President, for 
permitting me to be associated so pleasantly 
in an expression of what this club owes to 
the ladies, who have made its meetings not 
onlydelightful,but possible, by their charming 
hospitality. The club is especially grateful to 
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Mrs. Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. William E. Foster, 
Mrs. Henry R. Chace, Miss Stockbridge,and 
Miss Richardson, each of whom has a6led as 
secretary in the course of these past twenty- 
one years. The members, if I may revert to 
a Homeric phrase, are fain to "boast them- 
selves their guest-friends." 

Mr. Chace: It is always customary to save 
the best until the last, and I know there is 
but one man in Providence who can sum up 
the general influence of a club like this in a 
dty like this. That man I see sitting modestly 
in the comer. I have pleasure in calling upon 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown 
University. 

[DR. FAUNCE] 

I had hoped to have escaped the vigilant eye 
of the president, feeling entirely satisfied with 
listening to these varied and charming re- 
miniscences of the twenty-one happy years. 
There are not many periods of that length 
in any human life. The story of the success of 
this organization and its manifold achieve- 
ments gives a new-comer like myself a pro- 
per feeling of humility. I certainly never be- 
fore heard of the "Dickens Club." I might 
well ask who, in the name of all historical 
research, was "Solomon Gage/' Certainly as 
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I have seen the shapes of past leaders float 
across the stage here to-night, I could well 
say, quorum pars minima fut. 

When a few years ago I left the tumult of 
Gotham for the quiet — usually quiet — shades 
of College Hill, when I left the streets num- 
bered First, Second, Third, Fourth, up to One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth, for the streets called 
Hope, Peace, Friendship, Benefit, and Benevo- 
lent, I noted at once the vast difference in the 
two atmospheres. It was a novel experience 
indeed to move into a house with four sides 
to it, surrounded by sunshine and fresh air, 
as I had lived for ten years in a bank of brown- 
stone, with cells for human habitations. An- 
other thing that constantly surprised me for 
the first year or two in Providence was that 
the street cars stopped to let me get on or 
get off. That was an experience I never had 
during my residence in New York. These 
things, however, are superficial matters. The 
change I was particularly conscious of was 
the change from the city whose thought was 
wholly in the future, to a dty keenly con- 
scious of a very significant past. On most days 
in the year New York has no thought for 
yesterday, being busied wholly with the com- 
ing years. But Providence, on every street and 
in almost every home, has tendrils reaching 
into the past. All around us are individuals 
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and families long identified with learning in 
the best sense of the word, with the cultiva- 
tion of the things that are excellent. On every 
street are the memorials of institutions and 
movements that have created the Provi- 
dence Plantations, and carried the name of 
Rhode Island to the end of the world. This 
historic consciousness makes Providence in 
my opinion one of the most helpful and de- 
lightful cities in the country to live in. This 
Review Club is not indeed a mutual admira- 
tion society ; but on a day like this we should 
well indulge in mutual congratulations that 
the lines have fallen to us in so pleasant places. 
An organization like this club has definite 
influence in keeping the dty Providence from 
becoming like many other manufadluring cen- 
tres where men live by bread only, and where 
genuine intelleftual life is difficult or impossi- 
ble. Certain cities in this country that we need 
not name are identified with mills and fa6lo- 
ries and foundries, while Providence has for 
generations been identified with libraries, 
schools, churches, and the steady fundlioning 
of the intelledlual life. There are cities in the 
country to which we go frequently for busi- 
ness purposes, but where no one of us willingly 
stays over night. The great social problem in 
America is how to create fairer, nobler cities. 
The cities of the Old World are better lighted, 
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better drained, better governed, better filled 
with the instruments of culture, than are the 
cities of America. Our experiment in national 
and state development has succeeded far bet- 
ter than our experiment in municipal adminis- 
tration and cooperation. Especially in Rhode 
Island is it true that we have to contend con- 
stantly with what my honoured predecessor, 
President Caswell,called **otherwise-minded- 
ness," a quality which is the diredl bequest 
of our ancestors. Therefore clubs like these, 
held together not by clamps or screws, not 
by hope of gain or fear of material loss, but 
purely by intelledlual or spiritual affinities, 
have much to do with weaving a nobler pat- 
tern in the life of the body politic and making 
our city in every way a fairer place to visit 
and to live in. When the atmosphere of the 
city is subtly shot through with the forces 
of intelledlual enlightenment, then boys and 
girls grow up with high ideals which they ab- 
sorb quite unconsciously. They are educated 
not simply by our diredl efforts, not simply 
by our engines of education carefully con- 
stru6led, but by breathing the atmosphere 
which all of us are helping to create. It is 
outside of the formal school training that all 
of us find our chief education. 

I learned recently of the very beautiful 
friendship that has always existed between 
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Professor Charles Eliot Norton and the pre- 
sent mayor of Providence, Mr. Patrick J. Mc- 
Carthy. I honourthe present mayor as a man of 
stalwart integrity, one who has made his own 
^way in the world and stood upon his own feet 
and achieved genuine success. I suppose he 
would not objedl if I should say he has never 
professed to be an exponent of classical cul- 
ture like Professor Norton, while the latter, 
by his charm of thought and polish of speech, 
reproduces something of the statuesque calm 
and serenity of the old Greek art. Two men 
more unlike could hardly be imagined. Yet 
when Patrick McCarthy was ten years of age, 
and driving cows along the roadside in Cam- 
bridge,he one morning met Professor Norton. 
The teacher put his hand on the boy's shoul- 
der and asked him if he had ever read Dick- 
ens. The boy said "no;" so Professor Nor- 
ton loaned him a copy of Pickwick Papers, and 
invited the boy to come to his house a few 
days later and tell the story of what he had 
read. The boy got the idea that the professor 
himself had never read Dickens; therefore 
after reading the volume he told the story 
with great zest to the professor. All that winter 
he went at regular intervals to the professor's 
house, telling the story of many books and dis- 
cussing plot and style. There began a friend- 
ship which entirely changed the current of the 
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boy's life and lifted him to new horizons and 
aspirations. When Mr. McCarthy was eledled 
mayor of Providence, one of the first letters 
of congratulation was from Professor Nor- 
ton, as follows: " Greeting to my pleasant little 
friend Pat, who at last has come into his own." 
I tell you these fadls simply that you may 
see what it means for poor boys, without ex- 
ternal advantages, to live in a city where there 
are men of light and leading, whose touch in 
a morning walk may transform a boy's life and 
have to do with the destiny of a populous and 
thriving city. All over our land to-day are men 
quickening great communities with fertile in- 
fluence, simply because they themselves were 
quickened by the touch of masterly minds. I 
found out before I had been in this dty very 
long what such a man as Arnold Green meant 
to us, to our entire social and institutional life. 
Probably theonly thing needed to round out his 
encyclopaedic knowledge was that he should 
have been a member of this Review Club. He 
took all learning for his province. Legal lore, 
classical erudition. Biblical critidsm, mathe- 
matical research, scientific investigation — all 
these were provinces through which he had 
travelled and from which he had brought 
home rich store of inspiration. All around us 
are lives that vibrated to his touch and still 
bear his imprint. 
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I am sure I shall be pardoned if I say that 
it has meant much to the city that the presi- 
dent of this club should live and think and 
study and work here, and in the intervals of 
large business enterprise should find time to 
stray into the paths of Greek philosophy and 
investigate the alleged four dimensions of 
space. It means a great deal for you to be 
permitted to stand behind such men and sec- 
ond their endeavours. It is a continuous affir- 
mation that the things which are seen are not 
made of things that do appear, and that the 
abiding realities are things of the spirit. 

I do not know how many of us will be here 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the club, but I 
know that the inspirations of this evening and 
of all the evenings we spend together are 
"echoes that roll from soul to soul." The im- 
pulses here given, the forces here created, 
are far more real than those of the world of 
chemistry and physics. They are as inevitable 
in their adlion as gravitation, and the monu- 
ments we build are more enduring than brass. 
When our endeavour ceases,others will rise to 
carry it on to a finer, fairer fruition than any 
we now perceive. We are working with steady 
faith in God's great to-morrow. 

^^'Somewhere in a nook forlorn^ 
Testerday a babe was born^ 
tVho shall do thy waiting task^ 
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Jill thy questions he shall ask. 
He shall hold no broken clew; 
Men shall unto him be true. 
Day shall nerve his arm with mighty 
Slumber soothe him all the night. 
Summer's peace and winter's storm 
Help him all his work perform. 
^T'is enough of joy for thee 
Such high service to foresee. 
Ring^ bells^ in unreared steeples 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sounds trumpets^ far offbUmm^ 
Tour triumph is my cavn!^ 

[MR. HERBERT F. HINCKLEY] 
[ON BEHALF OF THE CLUB] 

I want to say a word as a prehistoric mem- 
ber. I want to acknowledge my very deep 
obligation to those who by papers and discus- 
sions have entertained, instrudled, stimulated, 
and cheered us on. I feel it has been no small 
privilege to listen to the scholarly and accom- 
plished men and women who have given us 
the best and finished produ6ls of their trained 
minds. They, I am sure, cannot appreciate 
the pleasure and profit which they have con- 
ferred, or realize the far-reaching influence 
which their works have produced, and cer- 
tainly no words of mine can adequately ex- 
press our thanks. 

ADJOURNED 
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1886 
Reading 

Fra Lippo Lippi 
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Childe Roland 
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Illustrations 

Reading 

Old Pictures in Florence 

Statue and the Bust 
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Apparent Failure 

The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. Praxed's 
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Reading 
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1886-1887 
Reading 

The Soul's Tragedy 

Reading 

Colombe's Birthday 

Reading 

The Ring and the Book : i 
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Reading 
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Reading 

The Ring and the Book : Caponsacchi 

Reading 

The Ring and the Book : Pompilia 
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GREEK CLUB 

1887-1888 

Introductory Essay. By Arnold B. Chace 

Reading 

Book I of the Iliad 

Paper 

Literary Aspects of Homer. By William E. 
Foster 

Reading 

Book n of the Iliad 

Paper 

Grecian Customs. By Professor John H. Ap- 
pleton 

Reading 

Book VI of the Iliad 

Paper 

Grecian Art. By Professor William C. Poland 

Reading 

Book xvm of the Iliad 

Paper 

Theology and Morality of the Homeric Period. 
By Amasa M. Eaton 

Reading 

Book xn of the Iliad 
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Paper 

Funeral Rites and Observances of the Greeks. 
By Mrs. John C. Wyinan. 

Reading 

Book XXIV of the Iliad 

Ledlure 

Educational Life of the Greeks. By Professor 
Thomas Davidson 

Paper 

The Odyssey. By Dr. Horace G. Miller 

Reading 

Book I of the Odyssey 

Paper 

The Helens of Literature. By Arnold B. Chace 

Reading 

Book IV of the Odyssey 

Paper 

Nausicaa and the Phoeacians. By Miss Annie 
W. Stockbridge 

Reading 

Book VI of the Odyssey 

Paper 

Woman's Position in Homer. By Mrs. Herbert 
F. Hinckley 

Reading 

The Odyssey 
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Paper 

The Minor Poets of Greece. By Dr. Thomas 
Chase 

Reading 

Selections 

1888-1889 
Essay 

The Greek Drama. By Arnold B. Chace 

Paper 

By Dr. Albert Harkness 

Paper 

The Persians and Greeks. By Henry R. Chace 

Reading 

The Persians of Aeschylus. 

Paper 

Prometheus Bound. By Mrs. Albert Babcock 

Reading 

Prometheus Bound [Mrs. Browning's trans- 
lation] 

Paper 

By Professor John H. Appleton 

Reading 

Prometheus Bound [in the Greek] . By Dr. 
Thomas Chase 

Paper 

Greek Music. By Arnold B. Chace 
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Reading 

The Suppliants of Aeschylus 

Paper 

Greek Thought as shown in the Greek Drama. 
By William E. Foster 

Paper 

Agamemnon. By Dr. Horace G. Miller 

Reading 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus 

Reading 

The Choephorae of Aeschylus 

1889-1890 

Thiswinterwas spent on the works of Sophocles: 
Oedipus, the King 
Oedipus at G>lonus 
Antigone 
Electra 

fTith papers by members of the Club. 

1890-1891 
Paper 

Greek Philosophy. By President E. Benjamin 
Andrews 

Reading 

The Electra of Euripides 
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Paper 

Pre-Socratic Greek Philosophy. By F. C. 
French 

Reading 

Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides 

Paper 

Racine's Iphigenia. By Professor Courtney 
Langdon 

Paper 

The Sophists and Socrates. By Professor Wal- 
ter G. Everett 

Reading 

Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides 

Talk 

The Iphigenia of Goethe and of Gliick. By 
Professor Courtney Langdon 

Paper 

The Opera of Iphigenia. By Howard M. Rice 

Paper 

The Philosophy of Plato. By President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews 

Reading 

The Medea of Euripides 

Paper 

Influence of Greek Philosophy on Christianity. 
By Dr. Thomas Chase 
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Reading 

The Gorgias of Plato 

Reading 

The Gorgias [concluded] 

Reading 

The Ion of Plato 

Paper 

Plato's Republic. By Amasa M. Eaton 

1891-1892 
Paper 

Greece m the Fourth Century . By Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Jameson 

Reading 

The Frogs of Aristophanes 

Paper 

The Metaphysics of Aristotle. By President 
E. Benjamin Andrews 

Reading 

The Clouds of Aristophanes 

Paper 

Greek Astronomy. By Professor Winslow Up- 
ton 

Paper 

The Ethics of Aristotle. By Professor Walter 
G. Everett 
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Reading 

The Birds of Aristophanes 

Paper 

Aristotle's Constitution of Athens. By Amasa 
M. Eaton 

Paper 

The Modem Scientific Method as foreshad- 
owed by Aristotle. By William E. Foster 

Paper 

The Poetics of Aristotle, By Professor Court- 
ney Langdon 

Paper 

Aristotle in the Middle Ages. By Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Jameson 

1892-1893 
Paper 

The Comparison of Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture. By Arnold B. Chace 

Paper 

The Roman Comedy. By William E. Foster 

Reading 

The Menaechmi of Plautus 

Paper 

Life in Athens. By Professor William C. Po- 
land 
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Reading 

The Phormio of Terence 

Reading 

Selections from Lucretius 

Paper 

Lucretius. By Professor Walter G. Everett 

Paper 

Catullus. By Professor Albert G. Harkness 

Reading 

Paper 

Vergil. By Professor W, C. Bronson 

Paper 

Dido. By Mrs. John C. Wyman 

1893-1894 
Paper 

The Odes of Horace. By Professor Albert G. 
Harkness 

Papers 

The Satires of Horace. By Dr. Barker Newhall 
The Episties of Horace. By William E. Foster 

Reading 

Selections from Horace 

Paper 

Livy and Tacitus. By Professor Walter G. 
Everett 
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Paper 

The Ancients and Natural Scenery. By Dr, 
J. Franklin Jameson 

Paper 

Roman Art. By Miss Mary C. Wheeler 

Reading 

Selections from Cicero 

Paper 

Cicero. By Professor W. C. Bronson 

Paper 

Cicero's De Officiis. By Professor James Seth 

l894r-l895 
Reading 

Selections from Sappho 

Paper 

Theocritus. By Professor William C. Poland 

Reading 

Selections from Theocritus 

Paper 

Greek and Modem Lyric Poetry. By Profes- 
sor Courtney Langdon 

Paper 

Alcaeus and Horace. By William E. Foster 

Paper 

Greek Athletics. By Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 
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Paper 

The Greek Islands. By Dr. J. Irving Manatt 

Paper 

Neo-Platonism. By Professor James Seth 

Reading 

The Antigone of Sophocles 

1895-1896 
Reading 

With Introductory Address. By Arnold B. 
Chace 

Reading 

By Professor William C. Poland 

Paper 

Neo-Platonism. By Professor James Seth 

Reading 

Kingsley ' sHypatia, to illustrateNeo-Platonism 

Paper 

Greek Romances. By Mrs. John C. Wyman 

Paper 

Lucian. By Dr. Francis G. Allinson 

Paper 

The Christian School at Alexandria. By Arnold 
B. Chace 

Paper 

Chrysostom and Greek Christian Oratory. By 
Mrs. John C. Wyman 
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Paper 

St. Augustine. By Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 

Paper 

Gregory the Great. By Dr. John M. Manly 

1896-1897 
Paper 

Mediaeval Dramas. By Dr. John M. Manly 

Reading 

Selections from mediaeval dramas 

Paper 

Nominalism and Realism. By Professor James 
Seth 

Papers 

Architecture. By Prescott O. Clarke 
Art. By Miss Mary C. Wheeler 

Paper 

Faith and Reason. By Professor Walter G. 
Everett 

Paper 

Latin H)rmnology. By Professor Albert G. 
Harkness 

Paper 

Romance Literature. By Professor Courtney 
Langdon 
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Paper 

Romance Literature [concluded^ . By Professor 
G>urtney Langdon 

Paper 

Latin H3ntnnology [n^&cofcrf] • By Professor Al- 
bert G. Harkness 

1897-1898 
Paper 

Dante's Relations to Ancient and Modem 
Poets, By Professor Courtney Langdon 

Reading 

Selections from Dante. 

Talk 

The Times of Dante. By Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson 

Reading 

Selections from Dante. By Professor Courtney 
Langdon 

Paper 

Art in the Times of Dante. By Professor 
WiUiam C. Poland 

Reading 

Selections from Dante 

Paper 

Dante's Inferno. By Professor Courtney Lang- 
don 
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Reading 

Selections from Dante 

Paper 

By Dr. Francis G. Allinson 

Paper 

Interpretation of the Inferno. By Professor 
G)urtney Langdon 

Final Meeting of the Greek Club 
Reading 

Prometheus Bound 

Review of the History of the Club. By Arnold 
B. Chace 

Remarks and Poem. By William E. Foster 
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1898-1899 
Paper 

Tennyson and Pessimism. By Dr. Walter G. 
Everett 

Paper 

Emerson and Other Essays (Chapman). By 
WiUiam E. Foster 

Paper 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand). By Professor 
Courtney Langdon 
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Paper 

The Philippine Islands (Worcester). By Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson 

Paper 

Ave Roma Immortalis (Crawford). By Profes- 
sor Albert G. Harkness 

Paper 

In Old Narragansett (Mrs. Earle). By Henry 
R. Chacc 

Paper 

Character Studies in Macbeth (Fletcher). By 
Mrs. John C. Wyman 

Paper 

The Formal Garden in England (Blomfield), 
By Prescott O. Qarke 

1899-1900 
Paper 

John Addington S3nn[ionds. By Dr. Francis 
G. Allinson 

Paper 

Poets and Poetry of Ireland (Williams). By 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Babcock 

Paper 

Historic Gleanings from Windham County, 
Conn. (Miss Lamed). By Miss Grace Gran- 
ger 
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Papers 

Life of Liewis Carroll (Collingwood) ; and Car- 
roll as a Mathematician. By Howard M. Rice 
and Arnold B. Chace 

Paper 

Through Nature to God (Fiskc). By Profes- 
sor Winslow Upton 

Paper 

Letters and Recollections of John Murray 
Forbes. By Miss Jessie L. Coggeshall 

Paper 

Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Professor William C. Poland 

Paper 

Reminiscences of Travels in Greece under the 
Guidance of Frazer's Pausanias. By Miss 
Blanche E. Wheeler 

Paper 

Collections and Recollections (Russell) . By Mrs . 
Z. Chafec 

1900-1901 
Paper 

Papers on Japanese Art (LafcadioHeam). By 
Mrs. Gustav Radeke 

Paper 

Read at the Congress of Drawing in Paris, in 
1900. By Miss Mary C. Wheeler 
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Paper 

World Politics (Reinisch). By Miss Annie W. 
Stockbridge 

Paper 

Life and Letters of Thomas Huxley (Huxley). 
By Dr. Walter G. Everett 

Paper 

The Standard Library. By William E. Foster 

Paper 

Guide to the Study of Bookplates (Lord de 
Tabley). By Miss Atta L. Nutter 

Paper 

George Borrow. By Professor Albert K. Potter 

Paper 

The Story of Creation in the Light of Higher 
Criticism. By Professor Charles F. Kent 

Paper 

Logs of the Great Sea Fights. By Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson 

Paper 

Rulers of the South (Crawford). By Mrs. Al- 
bert G. Harkness 

1901-1902 
Paper 

The Growth of Mathematical Values. By Ar- 
nold B. Chace 
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Paper 

Qassical Heritage of the Middle Ages (Taylor) . 
By Miss Annie C. Emery 

Reading 

Twelfth Night. By Prof. Thomas Crosby, Jr. 

Paper 

Aristotle's Ideal Gentleman. By Dr. Walter 
G. Everett 

Paper 

Chaucer. By George Parker Winship 

Paper 

Excavations at Goumia, Crete, in 1901. By 
Miss Blanche E. Wheeler 

Paper 

S. Thomas Aquinas and Mediaeval Catholi- 
cism. By the Reverend Cornelius CliflTord 

Reading 

Poem by Dr. Carl Barus. By Mrs. Barus 

1902-1903 
Paper 

What is a University? By Dr. William Mac- 
Donald 

Paper 

Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris. By Professor 
Courtney Langdon 
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Paper 

Roman Africa (Graham). By Professor J. F. 
Greene 

Paper 

Matthew Arnold (Paul) . By William E. Foster 

Reading 

Stephen Phillips's Ulysses 

Paper 

Roman Poetry. By Miss Annie C. Emery 

Talk 

Life and Work of Nettleship. By the Reverend 
Cornelius Clifford 

Paper 

Life and Letters of Ernst Curtius. By Dr. 
Francis G. Allinson 

Paper 

Tolstoi. By Dr. Walter G. Everett 

1903-1904 
Paper 

Gorky, the Russian Novelist. By Professor 
Thomas Crosby, Jr. 

Paper 

Man's Place in the Universe (Wallace). By 
Professor Winslow Upton 
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Paper 

Impressions of Italy. By Professor Albert G, 
Harkness 

Paper 

Autobiography of Herbert Spencer. By Pre- 
sident W. H. P. Faunce 

Paper 

Oxford at the Cross-roads (Gardner). By Miss 
Gertrude S. Kimball 

Paper 

The New Mathematics. By Arnold B. Chace 

Reading 

Browning's Balaustion's Adventure 

Paper 

Roman Law. By Theodore F. Green 

I904r-1905 
Talk 

The Relation of Morality to Religion. By Dr. 
Walter G. Everett 

Talk 

Our Perceptions of Space. By Dr. Edmund B. 
Delabarre 

Paper 

Poetry and Religion. By Professor Courtney 
Langdon 
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Paper 

When Dorian Shepherds Sang. By Miss 
Annie C. Emery 

Reading 

Aldrich's Judith of Bethulia 

Paper 

The Awakening of the South. By Dr. Wil- 
liam MacDonald 

1905-1906 
Paper 

The Point of View in History. By William 
E. Foster 

Paper 

English Homes of Colonial Times. By the Rev- 
erend Augustus M. Lord 

Paper 

The Palace at Cnossus. By Miss Lida Shaw 
King 

Reading 

The Frogs of Aristophanes 

Paper 

The Indebtedness of Christianity to Science. 
By Professor Winslow Upton 

Paper 

Knowledge and Belief. By Dr. Walter G. 
Everett 
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Paper 

Robert Feke, the Newport Artist. By Pro- 
fessor William C. Poland 

1906-1907 
Paper 

The Transition from Paganism to Christianity. 
Two Mexican Holidays. By George Parker 
Winship 

Paper 

The Ethics of Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
President W. H. P. Faunce 

Reading 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus 

Commemoration of the Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary of the Club, February 9, 1907 

Paper 

Macchiavelli. By Dr. William MacDonald 

Paper 

Elmma Willard, the Pioneer in the Field of 
the Higher Education of Women. By Dr. 
Henry M. King 

Paper 

The Character of Renaissance Architecture 
(Moore). By Professor Eleazer B. Homer 

Paper 

Sarah Helen Whitman. By Mrs. Henry R. 
Chace 
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